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THis number of the ‘‘Guide” and 
‘¢ Lessons” completes the present series. 
The thirteen lessons have covered con- 
siderable ground, and would have been 
better worked out in three times thirteen. 
Still, all who follow them will gain a pretty 
good idea of the prominent events in 
Jewish history, and the prominent charac- 
teristics of the Jewish nation. At any 
rate, they will see this one nation rising 
above all other nations of the time in its 
faith in the one invisible God, in the 
framework of its laws, in the purity and 
elevation of its literature, in its wonderfully 
gifted leaders and teachers. 

The stories of the lives of the characters 
introduced into the lessons for this month 
have been written out more fully. They 
have not been written for teachers, but for 
young scholars. We would recommend 
the stories to be read to the younger 
classes, and talked about. We have done 
this because some teachers have found it 
difficult to make much of the lessons with 
young children. 

In the lessons to come, we shall do our 
best to meet the wants of all; and shall 
look for the kindly help of all interested in 
our Sunday schools. 


LESSON IX. 
THE YOUTH OF DAVID. 


AxsoutT three thousand years ago, in a 
little village called Bethlehem, there lived 
a man called Jesse. People then didn’t 
have but one name. They were not 
called Mr. this and Mrs. that, but simply 


Jesse, or Joshua, or Mary, or Hannah, or 
whatever the name was. 

This’ Jesse had a house in the village, 
and he had flocks of sheep which he past- 
ured on the hills around the village, or in 
the valleys beyond. He had eight sons 
and two daughters. His oldest sons 
were stout, fine-looking fellows, and joined 
the armies of the king, and helped fight 
against their enemies whenever there was 
a war. 

The youngest son was a fair, rosy little 
fellow, and quite likely was the pet of his 
father and mother. It is very strange that 
nobody wrote down what his mother’s © 
name was, and something about her. But 
they didn’t seem to think so much of 
mothers in those days as we do now. 
Mothers are just the dearest people on the 
earth with us. 

This lad’s name was David. As he was 
young, and not so strong “as his brothers, 
his father had him take care of the sheep. 
He would go off with the flock some ways 
from home. He had a shepherd’s staff, 
and a, little leather bag, in which he carried 
something to eat. There were no fences 
and stone walls to divide off the pastures, 
and there was danger that the sheep would 
wander off and get lost. Wild beasts 
would sometimes come out of the forests 
and destroy the sheep. So there had to 
be some one to watch them all the time, 
to keep them from dangerous places, to 
lead them where there was good pasturage. 
And this was what David did. 

When the sheep were feeding quietly, he 
would have time to look around upon the 
beautiful scenery, and time to think. Some- 
times, no doubt, he would lie down upon 
his hack, and look up into the bright blue 
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sky, and think about the God who dwelt 
there. He had an uncommonly fine mind, 
and a good heart. 

One day, there came into the village of 
Bethlehem an old man, with long white 
hair and beard, leading a heifer. The 
people all knew him, from his dress and 
venerable appearance. He was Samuel, 
the prophet of God. At first, they feared 
a little that he had come to rebuke them; 
but, when they found that his errand was a 
peaceful one, they received him with joy. 

He called them all together to join with 
him in sacrificing the heifer to God. That 
was one way in which they worshipped God 
then, — killing animals, and burning them 
upon an altar, that the smoke and savor 
might rise up into the heavens. 

After the sacrifice, he went to Jesse’s 
house. He examined Jesse’s sons very 
closely, knowing there was one among 
them that was to be king. The Lord 
somehow had revealed that to him. He 
was very much pleased with the manly 
bearing and noble look of the eldest, and 
thought that he surely must be the one; 
but the Lord admonished him that he must 
look upon the heart. Seven sons only 
were at home, and neither of them would 
answer. Are these all? he said. No: 
there was one, the youngest, watching the 
sheep. He was sent for. As soon as he 
came into the house, his face glowing with 
health, his frank and simple manners re- 
vealing his guileless heart, Samuel knew 
him to be the one he sought. So he rose, 
and poured from a horn the sacred oil he 
had brought from the tabernacle upon the 
head of David; thus, in the midst of his 
brethren, anointing him King of Israel. 

It is not likely that David understood 
then fully what Samuel meant by this 
ceremony. Saul was king, and would be 
as long as he lived. David probably did 
not know that Samuel had anointed him to 
be Saul’s successor. Still, he knew that 
he had received a distinguished mark of 
the prophet’s favor, and that he had been 
singled out from his brethren for some 
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great purpose. This did not make him 
vain, but made him more thoughtful about 
God, and brought him more under his holy 
influence. 

Samuel went back to Ramah, where he 
lived, and David to his flocks. Saul, the 
king, grew more and more unhappy, 
because he had not done right. Samuel 
had deserted him, and he felt that God 
was not with him. He grew gloomy and 
sad. His courtiers recommended that he 
should have music to cheer him. One who 
knew that David was very skilful upon the 
harp advised that he should be sent for. 
David came to Gibeah, and went before the 
king, and played so sweetly upon his harp 
that the king was cheered and made happy. 
He liked David so much that he kept him 
at his court. 

By and by the Philistines, a warlike 
people who lived south of Israel, made war 
upon the Israelites. Then David went 
back to take care of his father’s flocks, 
while his brothers went to the war. 

The armies of the two nations had come 
near together. The Philistines were en- 
camped on a high, level place, a few miles 
from Bethlehem; and near them, on a chain 
of hills, were the Israelites. They were 
fully in each other’s sight, there being only 
a valley between them. 

In those far-off times, it often happened 
that the hostile armies would, instead of 
engaging in battle, each select a man as its 
champion; and these two champions would 
fight with each other, and whichever con- 
quered would win the battle for his side. 
The other army would then have to sur- 
render. 

The Philistines had a very strong warrior, 
of whom they were very proud. He was 
very tall and large, and wore a very heavy 
armor. His ‘‘ coat of mail” was of iron; 
his helmet, of copper; and he wore, to 
protect his legs, greaves of brass. When 
he fought, he carried a large shield in his 
left hand, to ward off the blows of his 
antagonist, and a long, heavy spear in 
his right. He wore also a heavy sword. 
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This Philistine was named Goliath. He 
came out of his camp, walked towards the 
Israelites, and then with a loud voice chal- 
lenged them to send out their champion to 
fight with him. They were very much 
frightened; and, from Saul down, there 
was not a man durst go out and meet the 
Philistine. Every day, for many days, 
Goliath thus challenged the Israelites. 

One day, David happened to be in the 
camp of the Israelites. His father had 
sent him with provisions for his brothers, 
and to find out how the war was going on. 
Goliath came out as usual. David was 
astonished that no one dared go and meet 
him. He was almost indignant that a 
heathen should be allowed to come forward 
day after day, and thus challenge the army 
of the nation that trusted in the living God. 


_ He was determined to accept the chal- 


lenge. His brothers thought him rash and 
too high spirited, and tried to dissuade 
him; but it was no use. 

He was taken before Saul, and the king 
finally consented that he might accept the 
challenge. He lent him his own armor. 
But it didn’t fit well upon David, and he 
was not used to it. In guarding his flocks, 
he had practised a good deal in the use of 
the sling. He could hurl a stone with it 
very swiftly, and with pretty sure aim. 
He resolved, therefore, to take off the 
armor, and go forth with only his sling, 
trusting in his God. 

Now you can imagine the shepherd youth 
walking down the hill just as he went out. 
with his flocks, his staff in his hand, and 
his shepherd’s bag by his side. He stops 
at the brook flowing along the valley, and 
picks out some round, smooth stones, which 
he puts in his bag. The two armies have 
come out of their camps, and stand on the 
opposite sides of the valley, watching with 
eager interest. The Israelites are fearful ; 
the Philistines sure of the victory. Goliath 
is almost mad that they should send an 
unarmed youth against him, and treats 
him with contempt. ‘‘Come to me,” he 
says, ‘‘and I will give thy flesh unto 


the fowls of the air and to the beasts of 
the field.” 

But David is not frightened. He answers 
bravely back; and, as the great warrior 
comes towards him, he takes a stone from 
his bag, puts it in his sling, whirls it round 
and round, and then hurls it with such force 
and sure aim that it goes through Goliath’s 
forehead, and brings him to the ground. 
David then draws Goliath’s sword, and 
with it severs the head from the body. 

The Philistines, seeing their champion 
slain, suddenly flee ; and the Israelites, full 
of joy, and now brave, rush on after them, 
and pursue them to their chief cities. 

David was now very popular throughout 
Israel. They told the story of his combat 
with great delight, and sang songs in his 
honor. He was so brave that he came to 
be regarded more highly than the king. 
The women, in their songs of welcome to 
Saul and David, sung that ‘‘ Saul hath 
slain his thousands, and David his tens of 
thousands.” 

That made Saul jealous of David, and 
afraid that he would become king in his 
stead. He had treated him with great 
favor, and had given him his daughter for 
a wife. Now, he wanted to get rid of him, 
and tried to kill him. David had to flee 
for his life. But Saul’s son, Jonathan, 
loved David very much. There never were 
two more faithful friends than David and 
Jonathan. The latter helped David to 
escape from the king’s anger. 

For many years David had to wander 
about in Israel and in the surrounding 
nations, in order to avoid those whom Saul 
sent in search of him. He was exposed to 
many dangers, but the Lord preserved him. 
Finally, the Philistines made another war 
upon Israel; and, in a great battle, Saul’s 
three sons were slain, and Saul himself 
was wounded. He was so closely pur- 
sued by the Philistines, that he took his 
own life that he might not fall into their 
hands. 

After this David became King of Is- 
rael. 
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LESSON X. 
DAVID AS KING. 


Davip belonged to the tribe of Judah. 
After the death of Saul, he went with the 
warriors who had gathered around him, to 
Hebron, one of the cities of Judah. He 
was there anointed King of Judah by the 
High Priest. He was then thirty years 
old. 

All the tribes, however, were not ready 
to receive David as King. Very many 
were still friendly to the house of Saul, and 
wanted Ish-bosheth, his son, to be king. 
An army was gathered in his favor, and 
there wasconsiderable fighting. But David’s 
army kept growing stronger and stronger. 
Finally, some wicked men put Ish-bosheth 
to death, and that ended the strife. 

Then the chief men of all the tribes came 
to Hebron, and there was an agreement 
made that David should be King of all 
Israel. Then he was again anointed; this 
time as the king of the whole nation. 
Samuel did not live to see that day ; but his 
object in anointing the youth, David, was 
now accomplished, 

David's reign, however, could not be a 
peaceful one. His people were surrounded 
with enemies. The Jebusites were right in 
his neighborhood, and the Philistines were 
very strong in the west. 

He first attacked the Jebusites and took 
their chief city, and made it the capital of 
his kingdom. This city was on high land, 
and the Israelites had tried before to get 
possession of it, but did not entirely suc- 
ceed; and what they did gain they soon 
after lost. But now it became the ‘ City 
of David” on ‘*‘Mount Zion,” and has 
since been called Jerusalem. David built 
himself a large and costly house, and the 
city grew in beauty and strength. 

Then the Philistines came up against 
David, but they were sorely defeated and 
driven back. Still they were not willing 
to give up. They gathered another army 
and came again to attack the Israelites, and 
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this time they were worse treated than 
before. 

The old tabernacle that had stood so 
many years at Shiloh, and was afterwards 
removed to Nob, had become old; so David 
built a new tabernacle in Jerusalem, and 
had the ark moved from Kirjath-jearim into 
it. The bringing the ark into Jerusalem 
was an occasion of great rejoicing. The 
priests and people followed it in procession, 
chanting songs of praise, and shouting for 
joy. Even David exchanged his royal ap- 
parel for that of a priest, and followed the 
ark singing and dancing. 

David could not yet enjoy his kingdom 
in peace. He had to contend still with the 
Philistines ; to subdue the Edomites on the 
south, the Moabites and Ammonites on the 
east, and the Syrians on the north. In 
all his wars he was successful. He brought 
the spoils of the nations he conquered — 
vessels of gold and silver, and costly stuffs 
— into Jerusalem. His kingdom constantly 
increased in glory and strength. 

Sometimes David did not do what was 
right. He could not therefore always enjoy 
that inward peace of mind which only can 
make men truly happy. On one occasion 
he was justly rebuked by the good prophet 
Nathan, for the evil he had done. Nathan 
brought the sin right home to him, and 
made him pronounce judgment against him- 
self. He bitterly. repented of the sins he 
had committed, and besought God to con- 
tinue his favor unto him, 

David loved his children very much, but 
was called upon to suffer on account of the 
misconduct of some of his’ sons. Absalom 
caused his brother Ammon to be slain, and 
then fled into another kingdom. The king 
mourned many days for Ammon. It was 
three years before he would let Absalom 
return, and then he would not for some 
time let him come into his presence. 

Absalom went on, acting even more wick- 
edly. He was exceedingly handsome, and 
attractive to the people, and he tried in 
every way to make himself popular and his 
father unpopular. After he had got a great 
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many of the people with him he revolted 
against his father’s rule and tried to make 
himself king. He raised so large an army 
that David was obliged to flee from Jerusa- 
lem. How sad he must have felt as he went 
out of that city, and down into the valley, 
across the brook Kedron, on his way towards 
the wilderness! he who, since he had been 
king, had never fled before an enemy, now 
fleeing before his own son! But he felt 
that the Lord’s hand was in it, and he sub- 
mitted himself to whatever was before him. 
“Let Him do to me as seemeth good to 
Him,” he said. The aged king was treated 
with great disrespect, and even contempt, 
by his personal enemies; but he bore it all 
with patience. 

David, with those who gathered about 
him, passed over the Jordan, and was fol- 
lowed by Absalom with his army. At Ma- 
hanaim, David prepared his forces for the 
battle. He would have accompanied them, 
but his people prevailed upon him to re- 
main behind. So he sat in the gateway of 
the city and awaited tidings from the battle- 
field. The armies met in the land of Gilead. 
David’s soldiers were victorious. Twenty 
thousand of Absalom’s men were slain; and 
Absalom himself, fleeing upon a mule, was 
caught by his long hair in the branches of a 
tree, where he was slain. 

It was sad to see the grief of the king 
when the messengers informed him of Absa- 
lom’s fate. Notwithstanding all the evil 
Absalom had done him, he still loved hin, 
He went up into the little chamber over the 
gate and wept. ‘‘O my son Absalom! my 
son, my son Absalom! Would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son!” 
he said in great sorrow of heart. 

The king returned to Jerusalem. But 
there were still troubles in store for him. 
There were three years of famine, and after- 
wards a pestilence. When he was old and 
stricken in years, his son Adonijah tried to 
make himself king. But David assembled 
the High Priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
and the courtiers, and had Solomon pro- 
claimed King. Zadok poured the sacred 


oil from the tabernacle upon the head of 
Solomon, as Samuel had done upon the 
head of David, and all the people recog- 
nized him as king. 

When the aged king felt that he had but 
a few more days to live, he called Solomon 
to his side, and told him what he must do, 
charging him to walk in the ways of his 
God, and keep his statutes. He died at 
the age of seventy years, having reigned 
forty. 

Glorious as was the career of David the 
King, the man himself was still more glo- 
rious for his divine gifts. You know how 
skilfully he could play upon the harp, driving 
away the gloom from the mind of Saul. 
But he had a still greater gift, that of 
poetry. Because he made such beautiful 
songs he was called the ‘‘ sweet singer of 
Israel.” His songs still live, and make 
music in our hearts and in our lives. They 
are even dearer to us than they were to 
those who first heard them three thousand 
years ago, because we can enter more into 
their spiritual meaning, and because they 
have been the joy and comfort of so many 
souls through all these years. 


LESSON XI. 


ISAIAH, 


In the Jewish nation there were men 
called prophets. They were good men and 
lived holy lives. They thought much about 
God, and prayed to him, and sought his 
truth. So their minds and hearts were 
quickened by God’s Spirit. They saw the 
truth, and felt its power in their souls. 
They were moved to utter it to the people, 
that they might keep them from sin and lead 
them to do right. 

The prophets were a different class from 
the priests. The priests were employed 
in the service of the temple, according as 
Moses had directed. There were some- 
times very bad men among the priests. 
But a bad man could never be a prophet. 
For no one can ever come near enough to 
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God to see the beauty of his character, to 
understand his ways, to know what is always 
true and right, only by loving him and obey- 
ing him. 

Of course there were false prophets, — 
that is, men who pretended to be prophets. 
But we are speaking now of real prophets. 
There is good money and counterfeit money ; 
but it is only the good that is real money. 

One of the very greatest of these proph- 
ets was Isaiah. He lived about twenty-six 
hundred years ago, more than three hun- 
dred years after David. 

David’s kingdom after the death of Solo- 
mon was divided. ‘Two tribes, Judah and 
Benjamin, made the kingdom of Judah. 
The other ten tribes formed the kingdom 
of Israel. These two kingdoms were not 
friendly to each other. 

Isaiah was of the kingdom of Judah, and 
lived in Jerusalem. Nothing is said about 
his youth. He came before the people as a 
prophet in the latter part of the reign of 
King Uzziah. He had a vision of the glory 
of God in the great temple which Solomon 
had built, and felt himself called by the 
Spirit of God to go before the people and 
tell them of their sins, and call upon them 
to repent and obey God. 

Uzziah was a good king, and so was his 
son Jotham. But Ahaz, who followed, was 
a very wicked king. He turned away from 
the worship of God, and had idols set up in 
Jerusalem, and altars to the gods of the 
heathen nations around him. It was in his 
reign that Isaiah was called upon to preach 
most earnestly against the sins of his people. 
Ahaz did not like Isaiah, and would not 
listen to his counsel. 

At one time the kings of Israel and Syria 
united to attack Judah. Ahaz was afraid, 
and sent to the king of Assyria to help him. 
Isaiah told him that it would be very bad 
for the nation to have any thing to do with 
the Assyrians. It was only necessary to 
trust in God; that He would deliver him 
from his enemies. But the king was obsti- 
nate. Isaiah, then, to prove that he was 
right, told the king that a child was about 
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to be born; and before that child should 
grow to manhood, Syria and Israel would 
be both destroyed. And he also said that 
the very Assyria on which the king was de- 
pending would prove a terrible enemy. It 
all came to pass just as Isaiah had said. 

Hezekiah was king after Ahaz. He was 
a good king. He had the heathen altars 
and idols destroyed, and brought back the 
worship of the true God. He and Isaiah 
worked together to reform the people, and 
have them again please God, and trust in 
him. 

Ahaz had promised to pay the king of 
Assyria a certain sum of money, as tribute, 
every year. *Hezekiah did not like to ac- 
knowledge his dependence upon Assyria, 
so he sent word that he should not pay the 
tribute. Then the Assyrians made war 
against him. But he began to be afraid, 
and paid them a very large sum not to at- 
tack him. The Assyrians then went into 
Egypt, but were not successful there. The 
Assyrian king was named Sennacherib. 

When he came back from Egypt with his 
army, he stopped before Jerusalem, and 
threatened to take the city. Hezekiah 
besought the Lord for help. Isaiah also 
prayed and cried unto the Lord. The an- 
swer came through Isaiah that the enemy 
should not harm the city. 

Sennacherib advanced towards Jerusa- 
lem, and encamped. During the night 
something very strange occurred. ‘‘ And 
the Lord sent an angel, which cut off all the 
mighty men of valor, and the leaders and 
captains in the camp of Assyria.” What 
the destroying influence was,—a deadly 
wind, a storm, or a panic from some rumor 
of attack, —is not told. But of the great 
army which went into camp at night, in 
the morning none remained. All were de- 
stroyed or fled. 

Soon after this Hezekiah was taken sick. 
Isaiah was consulted. At first his answer 
was, ‘‘ Thou shalt die and not live.” But 
afterwards he came with another message, 
that the king’s life was to be prolonged 
fifteen years. As a sign, the shadow was 
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to go back upon the sun-dial that Ahaz had 
put up, ten degrees. It is not clear what 
this means. Perhaps there was an eclipse. 
We know, of course, the sun could not go 
backward. 

Hezekiah got well, and was very thankful. 
The king of Babylon sent messengers to him 
to congratulate him on his recovery. He 
very foolishly showed them all his treasures. 
Isaiah knew that the knowledge of such 
riches would tempt the king of Babylon to 
attack Jerusalem. He told Hezekiah that 
the days would.come when all those treas- 
ures would be carried to Babylon. 

How long Isaiah lived after this is not 
known. Some think he lived longer than 
Hezekiah, and was put to death by the 
cruel and wicked Manasseh, who afterwards 
became king. 

His grand prophecies are found in the 
“Book of Isaiah.” Next to the songs of 
David, they are admired and loved more 
than any thing else in the Old Testament. 


LESSON XII. 
NEHEMIAH. 


Axout two hundred and fifty years have 
passed since Isaiah’s death. In the court 
of Artaxerxes, King of Persia, at Shushan, 
there is a Jew who fills the office of cup- 
bearer to the king. He isa man of excel- 
lent character, of cheerful spirit, and is be- 
loved by the king. Artaxerxes lives in 
great splendor, and his officers are held in 
honor. 

The name of this Jew is Nehemiah. He 
has heard such intelligence from his native 
land, that his cheerfulness departs. When 
he presents the cup to the king, the latter 
notices the change and asks why he is sad? 
Nehemiah answers that ‘‘ the city, the place 
of my father’s sepulchres, lieth waste, and 
the gates thereof are burned with fire.” He 
requests the king that he may return to 
Jerusalem, rebuild its walls and its gates, 
and restore the city. The king was pleased 
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to grant his request, and also to give him 
all the assistance he needed. 

You must know that Isaiah’s prophecy 
had been fulfilled. The King of Babylon 
had carried off all the treasures of Jerusa- 
lem, and all its inhabitants, and destroyed 
the city. For fifty years the Jews were 
kept captive in Babylon. Then Cyrus, 
King of Persia, got possession of Babylon, 
and permitted the Jews to return to Jeru- 
salem. These Jews had rebuilded the 
temple, and repaired some of the ruins of 
the city. But there were no walls to pro- 
tect the city from its enemies. 

When Nehemiah arrived at Jerusalem he 
rested three days; and then, at night, he 
rode all around the ruined walls, and saw 
how the gates had been consumed with fire. 
He did not let the rulers know what he had 
come for, till his plans were all arranged. 
Then he called the people together, and in- 
formed them how he had been favored by 
God and the king, and what he was com- 
missioned to do. They entered with so 
much zeal into his plans, that the work of 
rebuilding the walls was accomplished very 
quickly, notwithstanding the obstacles put in 
his way by the enemies of Jerusalem. They 
gathered an army to attack the builders ; 
but Nehemiah was all prepared for them, 
and did not allow the work to be inter- 
rupted. 

These enemies tried to destroy the confi- 
dence of the king in Nehemiah, and before 
he had accomplished all he wished, he had 
to return to the court of the king. He was 
able, however, to show the falsehood of 
what had been said against him and keep 
the favor of the king. 

For some years he was governor of Ju- 
dea. He would not take any thing from the 
people in taxes, as had other governors ; and 
he compelled the rich Jews and the nobles 
to forgive the poor all their debts, and 
give back to them the lands that were once 
theirs. In his mode of living, he manifested 
a princely generosity. 

The Jews had been living with foreign 
nations so much that they knew but little of 
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the laws of Moses, and the history of their 
nation. Many of their sacred records had 
become lost. <A great festival was appointed 
when the walls were finished ; and Ezra, the 
scribe, read to the people from day to day, 
out of the book of the law. 

The people were brought back to the old 
forms of worship, the Sabbath was observed, 
and Jerusalem began once more to put on 
her beautiful garments. 

Nothing is known of Nehemiah but what 
is recorded in the ‘‘ Book of Nehemiah.” 
So nothing is known of his early days, or 
his latest days. He was neither priest, nor 
prophet, nor king. He was simply a Jew 
who loved his country, and who could turn 
his back on the luxuries and emoluments 
of the Persian court, that he might restore 
his beloved Jerusalem to her old place 
among the cities of the earth. History does 
not afford a better example of pure patri- 
otism, and religious zeal. F 


THE JEWISH NATION. 


AxsoutT four thousand years ago, there 
was living somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Euphrates a man named Terah. He lived 
something like an Arab sheik, in tents, and 
had camels, and horses, and sheep. His 
son Abram, afterwards called Abraham | 
was moved to go out from his father’s fam- 
ily into a strange land and found a new 
nation. 

He took up his abode in Canaan, and 
pitched his tents wherever he found good 
pasturage. His flocks increased, and he 
became rich, He did not worship the false 
gods of the nations around him, but believed 
in the true, invisible God that made the 
heavens and the earth. He was succeeded 
by his son Isaac, and the latter by his son 
Jacob. This was the patriarchal period, 
in which the head of the family was chief 
ruler. 

Jacob had twelve sons. On account of 
a famine, he and his whole family, servants 
and flocks, went down into Egypt. There 
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his descendants greatly multiplied in the 
course of two hundred and more years. 
They were divided into twelve tribes, from 
the twelve sons. 

Moses conducted them out of Egypt to 
the borders of Canaan. About five hundred 
years had elapsed since Abraham migrated 
from Haran. His descendants formed a 
great nation. Joshua took the command 
after the death of Moses, and led them into 
Canaan, conquered its inhabitants and made 
a division of the territory among the twelve 
tribes. : 

Then followed a long period, during 
which the nation was governed by judges. 
Samuel was the last of these. He was also 
a prophet. A change was then made toa 
monarchy. Saul was the first king. David 
followed, and then Solomon. About a 
thousand years had then passed since Abra- 
ham entered Canaan. ‘ 

After Solomon, there was a division of 
the kingdom into Judah and Israel. The 
latter lasted till 721 B.c. Then it was 
destroyed by the Assyrians, and its people 
carried away and scattered. Nothing more 
is heard of them in history. 

Judah continued much longer. Zedekiah 
was the last king. During his reign Nebu- 
chadnezzar took Jerusalem and carried its 
inhabjtants to Babylon. Jerusalem was 
destroyed, — its temple and palaces. The 
walls were pulled down, and the gates 
burned. Then followed the period of 
‘* the Captivity.” 

Cyrus, King of Persia, conquered Baby- 
lon, and permitted the captive Jews to 
return to Jerusalem, and rebuild their 
temple and dwellings. About five hun- 
dred years had passed since Solomon. 

Artaxerxes appointed Nehemiah Gov- 
ernor of Judea, and permitted him to re- 
build the walls of Jerusalem, and strengthen 
the city. 

The Old Testament does not carry the 
history farther. Alexander the Great broke 
up the Persian Kingdom, but did not inter- 
fere with Jerusalem. Ptolemy Soter, one 
of the Grecian Kings of Egypt, took the 
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city about 320 B.c., and its history became 
connected with that of the Grecian Kings 
of Egypt and Syria. Pompey, at the head 
of his Roman legions, gained possession of 
the city 63 B.c., and made it a part of the 
Roman Empire. 


‘* Many things are spoken in Scripture 
according to the judgment of those times 
in which they were acted, and not accord- 


ing to that which truth contained.” 
Jerome. 


‘¢Tre Father of Truth chooses His own 
prophets, and He speaks to them in a 
voice stronger than the voice of thunder. 
It is the same inner voice through which 
God speaks to us all. That voice may 
dwindle away, and become hardly audible ; 
it may lose its divine accent, and sink into 
the language of worldly prudence; but it 
may also from time to time assume its real 
nature with the chosen of God, and sound 


into their ears as a voice from Heaven.” 
Max Miiller. 


‘* Att human wisdom is based upon a 
good heart obedient to the truth.” 


Pestalozzi. 


LESSON IX. 


Ty connection with the life of Samuel, a change 
in the form of Jewish government was noticed. 
Saul was made king. Before this time God was 
considered the head of the nation; and the chief 
rulers, from Moses to Samuel, governed in the 
name of God. The difficulty had been since 
Joshua in fixing upon the man who should be 
this representative ruler. The Judges, in succes- 
sion, were not immediately recognized, and were 
not all able to establish their authority through- 
out the nation. The Israelites began to desire a 
government after a more worldly model. They 
wanted a king, a recognized royal family in 
which the rule should descend from father to son. 
Saul was made king, but the royal rule did not 
remain in his family. This change from a theoc- 
racy to a monarchy took place about 1100 B.o. 

A theocratic element still remained in the recog- 
nized functions of the prophets. 

It may be well in the older classes to explain 
what is meant by a theocracy, and to show how 


the government of the Israelites had differed from 
that of other nations. 

The history of the early life of David is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and presents many points upon 
which it might be desirable to dwell. Some of the 
Psalms refer to this period, and can be better 
understood by a knowledge of the circumstances 
which produced them. 


LESSON X. 


Tue reign of David marks a very important 
era in Jewish history. Let it be seen how he 
overcomes all his enemies and extends the limits 
of the nation. Hither in the general exercise, or 
in the class-exercise, the map should be used to 
help to an understanding of the position of the 
nations around Palestine, and the military move- 
ments of David. . 

It should be remembered that a map is only a 
help. It merely shows the position of places in 
regard to each other. Scholars should be encour- 
aged to imagine the real world that the map rep- 
resents. Help,them to picture the scenes described 
as vividly as possible. 

One of the most important events of David’s 
reign was the driving out of the Jebusites. 

When the Israelites entered Canaan, the Jebu- 
sites held the district about Jerusalem. Their 
city on the summit, where Jerusalem stands, was 
called Jebus. It is thought by many to have been 
the ancient Salem, of which Melchizedek was 
king. The Israelites had not been able to drive 
the Jebusites from this, their stronghold. David, 
however, took it, and established there his resi- 
dence. It is thought that the old name, “ Salem,’ 
was restored, with the prefix ‘Jeru.’”’ The former 
means ‘‘peace;’”’ the latter, ‘citadel or town.” 
The name, therefore, indicates, “the City of 
Peace.” 

There are but few of the Psalms of David 
which can be directly connected with the events 
that inspired them, as the 18th, with his deliver- 
ance from Saul, the 24th with the removal of the 
Ark to Jerusalem. But all of them are full of 
his life-experiences. In them is his joy in vic- 
tory, his grief at ingratitude, his penitence for 
sin, his trust in God even in his heaviest mis- 
fortunes. 


LESSON XI. 


THERE should be just an outline of history from 
David to Isaiah. The division of the nation, and 
the position of the two kingdoms, should be dwelt 
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upon till understood. Israel is sometimes called 
Samaria, from its capital, and sometimes Ephraim, 
from the tribe in which the city is situated. The 
kings of Judah were all descendants of David. 
Uzziah, in whose reign Isaiah was born, was the 
eleventh king from Solomon. 

The Hebrew word translated prophet is Nadi, 
and comes from a root which denotes boiling or 
bubbling over. The prophet was so impressed 
with the truth, so full of it, that he could not 
help uttering it. His office was to reveal truth, 
to rebuke sin. His revelations of what was to 
come were only incidental. 

Some of the ablest modern critics think that 
part of the ‘* Book of Isaiah,” from chapter xl., 
was written by some one who lived at a later 
period. It is not known who the writer was but 
he may have been another Isaiah. So he is 
spoken of as the “ later Isaiah.” 


LESSON XI. 


Let the course of events up to the time of Nehe- 
miah be explained. 

Babylon had become more powerful than Assyria, 
and ruled in Western Asia. Nebuchadnezzar, its 
king, took Jerusalem in 605 B.c., and carried its 
chief men and its warriors captives to Babylon. 
In 586 3B.c., he burned the city to the ground and 
destroyed its walls. All its inhabitants, except 
the very poorest class, were carried to Babylon. 
Their captivity lasted till the Persian army under 
Cyrus got possession of Babylon. He permitted 
the Jews, in 536 B.c., to return and rebuild their 
temple, and live again in their sacredcity. The 
walls, however, and much of the city, still remained 
in ruins. 

The Artaxerxes in whose court Nehemiah held 
the high office of cup-bearer is supposed to have 
been the son and successor of the Xerxes who 
invaded Greece. 

The Old Testament history ends with the 
‘Book of Nehemiah.’? The ‘‘ Book of Esther” 
follows it in the Bible arrangement; but in time 
it belongs before ‘‘ Ezra.” The Ahasuerus of 
“ Hsther ”’ is supposed to have been Xerxes. The 
Persians were, on the whole very friendly to the 
Jews, and the Persian portion of Jewish history is 
very interesting. 


LESSON XIII. 


Tuis outline of Jewish history might be learned 
by the older scholars. It will not be a list of 
unmeaning words to them, as they now under- 
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stand what the terms mean, and have some idea 
of the events and periods referred to. 

The short chronological table can be very 
easily learned, and will aid in fixing the place 
in time of other events in Jewish history. These 
dates are not, of course, absolutely correct. The 
first two cannot be fixed with absolute cor- 
rectness. Different authorities vary more than 
a century. The third is actually 1005, and the 
fourth 516. It will be seen that the round num- 
bers are nearly correct, and have the advantage 
of being easily remembered. 

The other events will easily slip into their 


places. Isaac and Jacob follow Abraham in suc- 
cession. The ‘‘ bondage”? was before the ‘“ Ex- 
odus.”” The ‘Judges’? before the Kings, and 


Saul and David were, of course, before Solomon. 
The two kingdoms of “ Judah’? and ‘“Israel’’ 
were after Solomon, and so on. 

In order to familiarize the scholars with the 
table, ask a few questions, such as these: 

About what time did Joshua lead the Israelites 
into Canaan ? 

What was the date of the “ division”’ ? 

At about what date would you place Hezekiah ? 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


Tue history of the Grecian States commences be- 
fore the time of David. Athens was fotinded about 
the time of the Exodus; Sparta, not far from the 
time of David. The Trojan war was about a cen- 
tury before. Gades (Cadiz in Spain) was founded 
by the Phoenicians a little before. Homer lived 
from one to two centuries after Solomon. Car- 
thage was founded by the Phcenicians half a cen- 
tury before the birth of Isaiah. Rome was founded 
during his life. Confucius, in China, lived about the 
time of the Babylonish captivity. Xerxes invaded 
Greece just before the time of Nehemiah, and the 
battles of Thermopyle and Salamis were fought. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE same that were mentioned last month, 
taking Stanley’s second series of lectures upon the 
Jewish Church, instead of the first. Krumma- 
cher’s “ David the King of Israel” tells the story 
of David’s life well, but is rather heavily bur- 
dened with reflections, and remote significations. 
‘The Bible and Popular Theology”? has valu- 
able suggestions in regard to the Messianic pas- 
sages in Isaiah. Rawlinson’s “ Ancient History”? 
gives a good condensed statement of Jewish his- 
tory. 
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LESSON IX. — DAVID. 


“And David behaved himself wisely in all his ways; and the Lord was with him.” — 


1 SAMUEL xviii. 14. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — The Lord seeth not as 
man seeth ; 

School.—¥For man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart. 

S.—Now David was ruddy, and withal 


of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to. 

Sch. — And the Lord said, Arise, anoint 
him: for this is he. 

S.— Then Samuel took the horn of oil 
and anointed him in the midst of his brethren: 

Sch. — And the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon David from that day forward. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ovuriine.' David’s birthplace and family. 
Anointed by Samuel. At the court of Saul. 
Contest with Goliath. Saul’s anger against. 
him. The friendship of Jonathan. Wander- 
ings to escape Saul. Death of Saul and 
Jonathan. 

Questions. 

Have you read the beautiful story of Ruth? 

Whom did she marry? 

What was the name of their son? 

And what was the name of his son? 

[Ruth iv. 17.] 

How many sons had Jesse? 

[1 Samuel xvii. 12.] 

Which was the youngest? 

Can you tell what relation David was to 
Ruth ? 

Do you suppose he often heard her story 
told, and often thought of her as he saw 
the fields where she gleaned? 

Where did these people live? 

Was David’s father rich? 

[He possessed land and flocks, and was un- 
doubtedly the chief man of the village. ] 

How did he employ David? 

What need was there of watching the 
sheep ? 

Have you ever used a sling? 

[The shepherds in David’s time, as the Bedouin 
shepherds now, used a sling in taking care of 
their flocks. By constant practice they became 
very expert in its use. They could throw stones 
with great force, and pretty sure aim. ] 

Why did the prophet Samuel have him 
sent for on one occasion? 


[Read 1 Samuel xvi. to 14th verse. ] 


Do you think it’ was David’s beauty of person, 
or something in his character that made Samuel 
feel that there before him was the future king? 


What did Samuel then do? 
What did he intend by this? 


[The practice of anointing the head with oil 
was common in the Kast. But Samuel poured 
upon David’s head the sacred oil, which was kept 
in the tabernacle for holy purposes. It was used 
in anointing priests, prophets, and kings. ] 

Did David understand what Samuel meant by 
this act? 

Even if he did not fully understand, would he 
not be much affected by this distinguished mark 
of the aged prophet’s favor? 

Why was David sent for to go to Saulat Gibeah? 

[Saul was at times very gloomy and almost in- 
sane. They said he was possessed of an eyil 
shirit.] 

What was the effect of his music upon Saul? 

Did Saul receive him with favor? 

[David probably remained at Saul’s court till 
the war with the Philistines. Then he went back 
to his father’s flocks. ] 

How were the two armies situated when David 
was sent to the camp with provisions for his 
brothers ? 

What occurred while he was in the camp ? 

How many times had Goliath done this before ? 

Was David surprised that no one dared to ac- 
cept his challenge? 

In accepting the challenge himself, why did he 
prefer to trust in his sling rather than in the 
weapons offered him ? 

Why did not the favor with which Saul re- 
garded him continue ? 

Was it not remarkable that David and Jona- 
than should have been such close and devoted 
friends? 

How do you account for it? 

Why was David obliged to flee? 

What can you relate of his wanderings and ad- 
ventures in his endeavors to escape Saul? 
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[See xix. chapter of 1 Samuel to the end of the 
Book.] 
Do you find that he always did right ? 
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[1 Samuel xxxi.] 
Did David mourn for Saul and Jonathan? 
{Read his beautiful and touching lamentation, 


What do you like in his character as manifested | 2 Samuel i. 19-27. ] 


in his youth? 
What was the fate of Saul and his sons? 


Did David then become king? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
David’s character ; his peculiar gifts ; the influence of the events of his early life in pre- 


paring him to be king over Israel. 
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LESSON X.—DAVID AS KING. 


“He raised up unto them David to be their king.’’— AoTS xiii. 22. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — To the king, O God, give 
thy justice, and to the son of a king thy 
righteousness ! 

School. — Yea! he shall judge the people 
with equity, and thy oppressed ones with 
justice. 

S.—He shall be like rain descending on 


the mown field; like showers which water 
the earth. 

Sch. — He shall have dominion from sea to 
sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. 

S.— He shall spare the weak and the 
needy, and save the lives of the poor. 

Sch. — He shall redeem them from deceit 
and violence, and their blood shall be pre- 
cious in his sight. 


CLASS LESSON. ‘ 


Ouriine. The establishment of David’s 
rule over all Israel. He takes Jerusalem. 
The overthrow of the enemies of Israel. 
Nathan’s rebuke. Absalom’s revolt. The 
last days of the king. Solomon recognized 
as successor. The Psalms. 


Questions. 


To what tribe did David belong ? 

Was this tribe the first to acknowledge 
him as king? 

Where in Judah did David take up his 
residence ? 

Whom did the other tribes receive as 
king ? 

[Ishbosheth was the youngest son of Saul, and 
heir to the throne, his brothers being dead. } 

What was the result of the war between 
David and the house of Saul? 

[2 Samuel iii. 1.] 

What was the fate of Ishbosheth? 

[Chapter iy. 5-8.] 

What then occurred at Hebron? 

[Chapter y. 1-3.] 


What city did David get possession of, and 
make his capital? 

What was the result of the war with the Philis- 
tines? 

What was done with the “ark of God’? 

Who was prophet in the reign of David ? 

Was he obliged to rebuke David? 

How did he lead David to condemn himself ? 

[Chapter xii.] 

Can you imagine how David must have felt at 
Nathan’s saying, ‘‘ Thou art the man”’? 


Did all of David’s sons conduct in a way 
to please him? 

Why did Absalom flee, and, when per- 
mitted to return, why would not the king 
see him? 

Did the king afterwards forgive him? 

[Chapter xiv. 33.] 

How did Absalom conduct after this? 

[Chapter xv.] 

Did he finally rebel and endeavor to de- 
throne his father ? 

Was David obliged to flee from Jerusalem ? 

[Chapter xv. 14.] 

Where did David gather his forces ? and where, 
Absalom ? 

[Chapter xvii. 26, 27.] 

‘What was the result of the battle and the fate 
of Absalom ? 

(Chapter xviii. 6-15.] 

Did the evil deeds of Absalom turn from 
him his father’s heart? 

Did David mourn for him ? 

Which seems to you to be the stronger, — the 
love of parents for their children, or the love of 
children for their parents? - 

How long did David reign? 

Whom did he appoint to succeed him? 

Why was David called the “sweet singer 
of Israel’? 

Did he write all the Psalms? 
{The number of Psalms is 150. 
bly wrote about one-half of them.] 

Do you suppose he was thinking of his 
shepherd-life, when he wrote that sweetest 
of all Psalms, the twenty-third ? 

Is it not beautiful to live in such a con- 
fiding trust in God. 


David proba- 


TOPICS. FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
David’s character; its great strength; fits weakness. {His poetry; the source of its 


inspiration. 


& 
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LESSON XI.— ISAIAH. 


** And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias.” — LUKE iv. 1T. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. —Wash ye, make you clean: 
put away the evil of your doings. 

School. — Cease to do evil. 

S. — Learn to do well. 

Sch. —Come ye, and let us go up to the 


mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob. 

S.— And he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths. 

Sch.— O house of Jacob, come ye, and let 
us walk in the light of the Lord. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Outine. The period of Isaiah’s life. 
The state of the nation. Isaiah’s appear- 
ance; his rebukes; his faith; his prophecies. 


Questions. 


At what time did Isaiah live? 

[From about 780 to 690, B.c.] 

In what reigns? 

[See Isaiah i. 1.] 

Read the first chapter of Isaiah. Does it 
represent the people as living so as to please 
God, or living wickedly ? 

Should you think, from the 11th to the 15th 


verses, that they performed the accustomed sacri- 
fices ? 


Why were not these acceptable ? 

Does God care for our outward acts of 
worship if we do not please him in our lives? 

What was the most powerful nation in 
Asia at this time? 

[Assyria. Its capital was Nineveh, on the 
Tigris. | 

What was Isaiah? 

What do you mean by a prophet ? 


Was it the sole office of a Jewish prophet to tell 
what would come to pass in the future? 

Would the prophet, if true, rebuke the 
king when he did wrong? 

What instance have you had of such a 
rebuke ? 

Which of the kings in Isaiah’s time was 
most wicked ? 

[Ahaz.] 

What sort of a king was Hezekiah? 

[He was one of the best of the kings of Judah.] 

How did God reveal himself and his truth to 
Isaiah ? 

[In visions. See Isaiah yi. Read also Acts x. 
9-17. These appearances were like those that 
come to you in dreams. They are not seen by 
means of the eyes.] 

What did Isaiah mean to express by the name 
of his son, Shear-jashub ? 

[The name means “a remnant will return.’’] 

Did he prophesy of better things to come? 

[See chapters xi. and xii.] 

How is Isaiah regarded ? 

[As one of the greatest of the prophets. He 
was a man of noble character, true to his mission, 
and exceedingly eloquent. ] 

Were his writings in prose or poetry ? 

[In poetry, excepting a few historical passages. ] 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The times of Isaiah. The connection of his prophecies with historical events. The 
reasons for supposing there was a “later Isaiah.” 
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LESSON XII.— NEHEMIAH. 


“Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that I have done for this’ 


people.” — NEHEMIAH Vv. 19. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — Ye see the distress that 
we are in, how Jerusalem lieth waste, and 
the gates thereof are burned with fire. 


School. — And they said, Let us rise up and 
build. 

S.—So they strengthened their hands for 
this good work. 

Sch. — So built we the wall; for the people 
had a mind to work. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ovuriine. Nehemiah at the court of Arta- 
xerxes. Rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 
Compelling the rich to restore what they had 
taken from the poor. Reforming abuses. 
His character. 


Questions. 
Did all of the Jews return to Jerusalem 
after the Babylonian captivity ? 


[No. Many remained at Babylon, and others 
went into Persia, where they were well received.] 
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What Jew was cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, 
the Persian king, in 445 B.C.? 

[ Nehemiah. ] 

Why was he sad? 

[Nehemiah i. 1-4.] 

What did he ask of the king? 

[Nehemiah ii. 5.] 

Did the king grant his request and all the 
assistance he needed? 

Were the people of Jerusalem willing to 
do the work he proposed to them? 

[See Scripture Readings. ] 

Had they any enemies who strove to pre- 
vent the re-building of the walls? 

[Nehemiah iv. 7, 8.] 

Were the workmen obliged to be armed? 

[Nehemiah iv. 16-18.] 

‘What did he compel the nobles and rulers to 
do? 

[Nehemiah vy. 11, 12.] 
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How long was he governor of Jerusalem ? 

[Nehemiah v. 14.] 

Did he, during this time, tax the Jews for 
his support as other governors had dene? 

Why not? 

[Nehemiah v. 18.] 

How were the people instructed in the law? 

[Nehemiah viii. 1-3.] 

Did he compel the observance of the Sabbath? 

[Nehemiah xiii. 15-22.] 

Did he try to reform every abuse, and bring 
back the nation to the true worship of God? 

Can you find any fault in his character ? 

Was he a patriot? Why? 

Was he wise? Why? 

[Notice how he escaped all the snares of his 
enemies. ] 

Did he make use of his power to benefit himself 
or to bless the nation ? 

Did he trust always in God, and keep his 
law? 

Is he a good model for all rulers? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
A closer study into the character of Nehemiah, and a fuller survey of the work he 


performed. 
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LESSON XITI.—A REVIEW. 


“Who are Israelites; 


to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the 


covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises.” — 


ROMANS ix. 4. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — Now the Lord had said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will show thee. 

School. — And I will make of thee a great 


nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great, and thou shalt be a blessing. 

S, — My tabernacle also shall be with them ; 
yea, I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. 

_ Sch. — He hath not dealt so with any na- 
tion. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ouvriine or JewisH History. The Patri- 
archs. Bondage in Egypt. The Exodus. 
Location in Canaan. Period of the Judges. 
Establishment of the monarchy. Division of 
the nation. Overthrow of Israel. Captivity 
of Judah. Rebuilding of Jerusalem. Jeru- 
salem in possession of the Greek rulers in 
Syria. In possession of the Romans. 


CHRONOLOGY. 
Call of Abraham about 2000, B. oc. 


The Exodus ei Ue 

Solomon’s Temple finished ,, 1000, ,, 

The Second Temple ,, Rf 600, ,, 
Questions. 


The history of what nation have you in 
part been studying ? 

Have you discovered any thing peculiar in 
its history ? 


Why has it been called the “chosen na- 
tion ’’? 

Name some of its great leaders, kings, and 
prophets? 

Have you been studying its history for 
the same reason that you study history in 
the week-day school ? 

What was the religion of other ancient 
nations ? 

Is the religion of the Jews intimately 
connected with our own religion? 

Do we worship the same God that David 
did ? 

Has a greater prophet come, who has re- 
vealed God more fully to us? 

Did the Jewish prophets look forward to 
the coming of that greater prophet? 

To whom shall we now go to learn the 


| perfect will of God? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Jewish idea of God. The more spiritual idea of the later prophets. 


a preparation for Christianity. 


Judaism as 
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SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 


THE experience of what had passed since 
the death of Joshua did not permit Samuel 
to deceive himself as to the force and sta- 
bility of a written law with no other guar- 
antee than the consent of the people, 
obtained by the force of circumstances, and 
without having at the head of the people 
men who could make the laws respected. 
He perceived, also, that the law of Moses 
needed to be developed and modified with 
the progress of the nation, but that on the 
other hand it would be very dangerous to 
touch the letter of the law, protected by its 
sacred character. Men, therefore, were 
needed to interpret this law, to breathe life 
and soul into the dead letter; men who 
could enter into its true sense, and who 
could participate, so to speak, in the inspi- 
ration of the legislator; men, finally, who 
should devote themselves to constant preach- 
ing, who should reproach the people fear- 
lessly for their shortcomings, and constantly 
set before them their duty towards God. 
This was the aim of Samuel in the organ- 
ization of the schools of the Prophets. 

Far from the din of arms and the war- 
rior’s trumpet, the young prophets sang 
the praises of Jehovah to the sweet sounds 
of the lute, the flute, and harp, or ‘‘ Kinnor,” 
in a peaceful retreat; they prepared their 
eloquent discourses in meditation on God, 
and in the true sense of the law. They oc- 
cupied quarters set apart for them in sev- 
eral cities, generally those where the Public 
assemblies were held, and which Samuel 
habitually visited. We find them at Ra- 
mah, where they occupied a quarter called 
Naioth (habitations) ; there their assembly 
was presided over by Samuel himself, and 
also at Bethel, Jericho, and Gilgal. These 
schools of the Prophets were destined to 
exercise, so long as the Hebrew people re- 
mained independent, a great influence, and 
to rank among the powers of the State, rep- 
resenting the law in its true and peculiarly 
spiritual aspect, as opposed to the Priests, 
who were frequently either too much at- 
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tached to the rites of material worship, or 
permitted themselves to fall into remissness, 
and, above all, as opposed to the royal 
authority, whose encroachments it was their 


duty to withstand. Munk. 


ABRAHAM AN ARAB SHEYKH. 


Nor many years ago much offence was 
given by one, now a high dignitary in the 
English church, who ventured to suggest 
the original likeness of Abraham, by call- 
ing him a Bedouin Sheykh. It is one 
advantage flowing from the multiplication 
of Eastern travels that such offence could 
now be no longer taken. Every English 
pilgrim to the Holy Land, even the most 
reverential and the most fastidious, is de- 
lighted to trace and torecord the likeness of 
patriarchal manners and customs in the 
Arabian chiefs. To refuse to do so would 
be to decline the use of what we may almost 
calla singular gift of Providence. The un- 
changed habits of the East render it in this 
respect a kind of living Pompeu. The out- 
ward appearances, which in the case of the 
Greeks and Romans we know only through 
art and writing, through marble, fresco, and 
parchment, in the case of Jewish history we 
know through the forms of actual men, liv- 
ing and moving before us, wearing almost 
the same garb, speaking in almost the same 
language, and certainly with the same gen- 
eral turns of speech and tone and manners. 
Such as we see them now starting on a 
pilgrimage or a journey were Abraham 
and his sister’s son, when they ‘‘ went 
forth” to go into the land of Canaan. ‘All 
their substance that they had gathered” is 
heaped high on the backs of their kneeling 
camels. The ‘‘slaves that they had 
bought in Haran” run along by their sides. 
Round about them are their flocks of sheep 
and goats, and the asses moving underneath 
the towering forms of the camels. The 
chief is there, amidst the stir of movement, 
or resting at noon within his black tent, 
marked out from the rest by his cloak of 
brilliant scarlet, by the fillet of rope which 
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binds the loose handkerchief round his | lish body, but it is gratifying to know that 
head, by the spear which he holds in his| American scholarship is to have a share in 


hand to guide the march, and to fix the | this great work. 


encampment. The chief’s wife, the prin- 
cess of the tribe, is there in her own tent, 
to make the cakes, and prepare the usual 
meal of milk and butter; the slave or the 
child is ready to bring in the red lentile 
soup for the weary hunter, or to kill the 
ealf for the unexpected guest. Even the 
ordinary social state is the same; polygamy, 
slavery, the exclusiveness of family ties ; 
the period of service for the dowry of a 
wife ; the solemn obligations of hospitality ; 


the temptations, easily followed, into craft 


or falsehood. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 


THE BIBLE REVISION. 


Ir is not generally known, we believe, 
that a large number of the ablest scholars 
of this country have been enlisted in the 
great work of revising the English Script- 
ures, which is now going on in England. 
The American committee of reviewers was 
organized on the 4th of October. Its 
members represent the leading literary 
institutions and religious denominations of 
the United States. Dr. Schaff, of the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, who 
has been the principal agent in forming the 
American committee, has been chosen presi- 
dent ; and among the members of the com- 
mittee are such eminent men as ex-President 
Woolsey of New Haven, Dr. Ezra Abbot 
of Cambridge, Professors Day and Hadley 
of New Haven, Professors Hodge and 
Green of Princetown, Dr. Calvin Stowe of 
Hartford, and Professor W. P. Warren of 
this city. The committee has been divided 
into two companies, one on the Old Testa- 
ment; and one on the New Testament, cor- 
responding to the English organization ; 
Professor Green being chairman of the for- 
mer, and Dr. Woolsey chairman of the lat- 
ter. Both companies will hold monthly 
meetings in the Bible House in New York. 
Tt does not appear what the precise relation 
of the American committee is to the Eng- 


Boston Daily Advertiser? 


SOW THE SEED. 


Sow ye beside all waters, 
Where the dew of heaven may fall; 
Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, 
For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 
Sow though the thorns may wound thee,— 
One wore the thorns for thee; 
And though the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopeful be. 
Sow ye beside all waters, 
With a blessing and a prayer; 
Name Him whose hand upholds us, 
And sow thou everywhere. 


Work! in the wild waste places, 
Though none thy love may own; 
God guides the down of the thistle, 
The wandering wind hath sown. 
Will Jesus chide thy weakness, 
Or call thy labor vain? 
The word that for Him thou bearest 
Shall return to Him again. 
Work! with thine heart in heaven, 
Thy strength in thy Master’s might, 
Till the wild waste places blossom 
In the warmth of a Saviour’s light. 


Watch not the clouds above thee; 
Let the whirlwind round thee sweep; 

God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another’s hand may reap. 

Have faith, though ne’er beholding 
The seed burst from its tomb: 

Thou know’st not which may perish, 
Or what be spared to bloom. 

Room on the narrowest ridges 
The ripened grain will find, 

That the Lord of the harvest coming 
In the harvest-sheaves may bind. 

Drifted Snow-Flakes. 
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